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EDITORIAL, 


DUTY OF UNTIVERSALISTS. 

I think it will be admitted, by all who have duly 
reflected upon these matters, that there is noth- 
ing in the doctrine of impartial grace and bound- 
legs loye, that, wg countenances, or allows, 


angry 1d indeed it does, 
furnish us with, weapons of de- 
Toadg4 ah -GEIENE aankns:n Bowggunen; to 
protect ourselves, and our faith, from all assaults 


of * those who are of the contrary part.* But we 
have no weapons to enable us to on an of- 
fensive warfare. We are not authorized to dis- 
pense either *the miseries of this life, death itself, 
or the pains of hell forever.' Our religion is es- 
sentially a religion of peace. . It origi in the 
infinite Benevolence of God; it is *peace on 
earth, good will towards men; and it does not 
allow its professors to treat with disrespect any 
human being however ignorant, or however de- 


It should be impressed upon the minds of all 
who profess' the doctrine of the Restitution, that 


our sentiments differ from the other religious sen- 
timents which prevail us, in geveral re- 


spects,—80 much 80, that, if we are co 
we must in be what our Lord intended to 
have his followers, —a peculiar | $a are zealous 
of good works.” 'The truth is, the doctrines which 
. stand © "to ours, never did, and never can 
produce, in the feelings and conduct of their vo- 
taries, examples wo ay of our imitation. And 
hence, we are under the moral necessity of 8e- 
lecting the objects of our pursuit, and marki 
out the course in which it becomes us to trave 
without regard to the conduct, or the principles, 
of others, We are by no means to content our- 
8elves with doing as well as others have done ; 
nor with having avoided 8ome few errors into 
which our brethren of other denominations have 
fallen. There is a close, and indissoluble -con- 
nection between faith and 
_ ex 
uy, 
Þ ty 


from not be directly contradicted, that if God a 
.\ 8uch an or 
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I lay it down, therefore, as a settled pri iple, 
that Universalists have-a great and holy work to 
perſbrrs, and that we can derive little or no aid 

m either the doctrines or mac? gr of other 
denominations. Nay, I go : nothing that 
has hitherto been exhibited in the conduct of our 
own 8ect, generally speaking, can be justly re- 
FRrG0C BD e perfection which we are to covet. 

e profess to believe that divine love. is the 
principle by which our heavenly Father is guided 
and governed in the work of redeeming his child- 


ren from iniquity—that his grace bringeth salva- 
 tion—that his Son peace car's love 
towards us while we were yet sinners,—and that 
eternal happiness will be ly bestowed upon 


| 


; 


g 
þ 


be, have we been 1 
and conversatt 
and 


mankind; and the = iry is,.or ought to 


} 


wink of ge warfare, 
much an isputation,.. an: 
feared, to an anti chelate! pirit, among ourselves. 
The truth of all this is too eviden OT Ry 
proof. Nor need I contend that this eyil is + 
Neny a Oe d to the genius and 
Spirit of our holy + for every well-instructed 
believer is duly sensible of the fact. 

Look at it. From first to last, as a denomina- 
tion, and as individuals, we have strenuously 
maintained that no criminality can attach to hu- 
' man belief,—that ignorance is a misfortune, and 
not a fault, —and that we are bound to consider 
others as sincere as ourselyes, though their views 
may be at variance, with our own. Ours being 
a religion of charity, it explicitly prohibits an in- 
dulgence of anything like uncharitableness ; and 
though others may despitefully use us, we may not 
return railing for ralline, —owe only method of 
retaliating is, to pray for those who d: Hy 
ndcbry cn bby uts 1 go who, in the blindnegs of 
their hearts, would call down curses upon our 
heads. L. $.'E. 


FREE AGENCY. 
* We believe in all the free ageney which can be 
of any possible- advantage to man. If our race 
pos8ess 8uch an a it was given by the Maker 
and Governor of all thi statement will 
man * 


a 
Þ 


agency, it was with a degign of benefit- 
ting man thereby. It will not, be stated that the | 
hen of the Creator was malevolent, in constitut- 
—neither will it be contend- 
guch a constitution \given him 
on tho part of the Giver. We 


man a free a. 
that man 


cannot then arrive to any other conclusion than 
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this, that all the free agency, which man 
whether it be. more or less, was given 
advantage. This was the real undisguised inten-. 
tion of the Giver; of course, this agency is guarded 
by all the wisdom of the infinite mind; and all 
the attributes of the Godhead stand as eternal se- 
curities that it will answer the purpose for which 
it was degigned. Just 80 surely as that y 
does not benefit those to whom it is given, the de- 
8ign of its Giver fails, and his infimte attributes 
are no 8ecurity against digappointment, 

We believe -it just 80 much free agency. In 
just'80 much as will profit man ;—in neither more 
nor legs. We have no belief in that kind of free 
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agency which men have. plead in justification of | 


the sentence of eternal wo. Heavyen never could 
have intended it for any such use—and high Hea- 
ven cannot be. driven to vary its intentions. Its 
lans neyer._ change. Man's free agency has its 
imits—it is free-only in the sphere as8igned it— 
it has limits and those limits it cannot pass. Infi- 
nite wisdom and mercy set those limits. Man is 
free tolive. 0 long as God has designed he should 
live ;' 80 long. he 18 immortal—but he can live no 
longer. 80 
of our bodily and mental faculties, but not a mo- 
ment longer. We are free, then, to fill the sta- 
tions agsigned us—free to act in the cirele of hea- 
ven's drawing—but beyond, no man can go. God 
must rule. His law. must be enforced; and an 
enforcement, of 'his authority does not make men 
slaves, but free indeed. | B, W. 


CONTROVERSY 


In the commen&ment of our undertaking, as 
conductors of this publication, it was stated as 
among the good intentions which we found. our- 
8elves.disposed to cherish, that we -8hould aun at 
pursuing a .mild and conciliatory course, and 
Should avoid, as far as practicable, all personali- 
ties. 'This course we adopted, and haye endeay- 
ored to. pursue, from an honest conviction that 
the denomination to whose interests we have de- 
voted our humble efforts, absolutely needed one 
paper of this kind. But some- of our brethren 
8eem to have.misconceived. of our intentions, and 
misconstrued 8ome of our expressions; and this 
method is adopted to correct, as far .as we may 
be able, the error into which they have innocently 
fallen... . 

Some 8eem. to have imagined that in the yery 
outset—in'stating our plan—we intended to insti- 
tute invidious comparisons between this and other 
publications .in the order. .. But we intended no 
Such thing. We do not deny that controversy is 
in 8ome cases necessary. We only say that 1t is 
our intention, not to have this paper one of the 
number devoted to a war of os. Our purpose 
is, to keep it as free as posgible from that which 
would offend the: most delicate mind—though it 
s confesged| that in ome instances'we may have 
published. articles which Jn . of the spirit - of 
this age of eontroversy. We hall aim at being 

It has all along been our intention to have our 
colimns-filled with sound doctrinal esgays, deyo- 


tional png e8, light and interesting- articles, &c. 
;&c.. In a word, to. make 'the 78 Sapaker ap re- 
eeptacle. of: communications from chaste and cul- 


ng as God designs, we haye the use} 
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truth and the cause of a pure and-el d moral- 
As its kan door, the tes Pihborker its con- 
ductors, _ And, in the mean time, we are willing 
that others should contend as earnestly as they 

lease for the faith once delivered to the 8aints. 
We will not knowingly lay a straw in their way, 
And we do hope that our editorial brethren, see. 
und 


| 


: 


bo we wish to keep clear-of the-: 

which they prefer to occupy, will exercise all 
their kindness towards us, by correcting our 
faults, and gently chastising us whenever we de. 
 viate from the line of our duty. Hp oe ty A 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


[For the Universalist:] 


SERMON, 
By C. F. Le Fevas, 


Pastor of the 


If thou be righteous, what giv 

receiveth he of thine hand ? fy 

a man as thou art : and'thy-ri 

gon, of man.* Job xxxv. 6—S. Wy 

In: the -perusal of: the 8acred yolume- we must 
_— —_— that it -4 OO for our instruction, 
and in conformity wi 1s purpose, ts language 
is adapted to the comprehension of our -under- 
standing and to the capacities of our mind, It 
we do not bear in mind these facts, we shall be 
led to embrace very incorrect and improper views 
of the author of our existence, -because it is an 
undeniable fact that in the scriptures many un- 
holy and impure passions are ascribed to him, as 
well as certain attributes which are. the sure 
marks of unperfection, and- which therefore can 
never be made to. apply properly to that Being in 
whom centres all pogsuble* 10n.  'The rea- 
g0n Why these epithets are applied to the divine 
character we have-already hinted at, namely, that 
they are 80 applied in order to meet the capaci- 
ties of our minds. L age must be ted 
to the mind of him to w it is addressed, in 
order to be understood. 'To gpeak above our 
comprehension would be as an unknown tongue 
—it would be perfectly useless. We sbhall pro- 
ceed-to notice certain epithets which are attached 
to the divine character, and: endeavor if possible 
to shew in what hlght they. should be received 
in order that they may convey to our minds. the 
intended instructions, and at. the same time not 
derogate. from the dignity of the Divine char- 
| And first we are told that God is a jealous 
God. It is unpossible.to conceive of a pagsion 
more detrimental to-our peace than that, of jeal- 
ousy. A_jealons disposition finds food for tor- 
ment .in-the most prosperous- and happy tate of 
things. It looks with /a- prejudiced. eye. on. the 
most innocent, exbibitions of freedom—it frowns 
on the /purest motives and * trifles light as air,” are 
to.the jealous +strong as, proofs from: holy writ. 
Again, .it 1S a Very Pag8ion—it is the twin 
8i8ter of enyy, the most malignant .and dark feel- 
ing that can pervade the human heart. . It would 
be more than presumption. to.maintain that God 
was actuated by any 8uch pasgion, as-this.. To 

e. that there was. anything of avhich he 


tivated minds, and eubservient to 'the promotion of 


[cope 


be jealous, is of itself a, gross absurdity, 
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his wall, 1 
Why should he 8nffer them to exist, or why should 
he ever have n.them into being, if that ex- 
istence was to have excited in- Him this distress- 
ing passion? 'To guppose that he did-not foresee | 
their actions, or to 8s e that he cannot render 
them 8ubservient to his/ will, that he cannot at 
once overcome those: principles which involve the 
happiness of the Maker, is to consider God a'very 
weak and imperfect Being. It cannot then be. 
argued that in the strict 8ense of the word: God is} 
a jealous. God. It is nevertheless true that the 
phrase .is found in scripture and connected too 
with circumstances which are we pog applica- 
ble to that pass8ion. God is declared to be jealous 
and the cause'of that jealousy is said to be found- 
ed on the-creature paying to the workmanship of 
his own ny" wg reverence and adoration that is 
due to the . It will gow be our endeavor | 
to explain. this matter in conformity to the attri- 
butes of the divine character. If we only trans-' 
plant this disposition to our ourselves we 8hall be 
able- to arrive at a clear understanding of the mat- 
ter. -It.is the consideration of how we 8hould feel 
and act, how God does feel under 8uch circum- 
stances. : That is the rule by which we should 
understand-. this phrase. If we loved an object. 
with a; 8upreme affection and if we had ever ex- 
hibited towards him the sincerest and most une-, 
quiivocal tokens of our esteem, and if we were to, 
8ee, instead of reciprocal love and confidence, that 
he. transferred . all his attention and wage to 
8018e worthless individual, we. should feel that 
we had.cause for jealousy. And if, in spite of his 
ingratitude, we loved him with an unconquerable 
love,-we should be jealous. 'This is precisely the 
relation in whick man stands to his Maker. He 
has given, him innumerable manifestations of his 
love, and the sincerest tokens of his regard, and 
when the creature becomes unmindful of these fa- 
vors and transfers them to some worthless object, 
| there could be no more appropriate way of mak- 
ing known to him the enormity of his offence, 
than by using language adapted to his own expe-, 
rience and representing to him that he was pro- 
voking the jealousy of God. Knowing himself 
the meaning of this term when expenenced in 
his own bosom, he might. be led to consider the 
1njustice of that conduct towards the best of Be- 
ings, which if exercised towgrds himself would 
occas1on . the. most distressing sensations, Not 
that God was actually jealous at any thing his 
creatures could perform, for as our text 8ays *1z 
thou 8innest, what. dost thou against him? or of 
thy transgres8ions be multiplied what dost thou 
unto him ? But the idea to be cherished is that 
as 8uch conduct on-the part of another would fill us 
with grief and trouble, we should in order to; 
have. & conscience void of offence and enjoy the 
peace that flows therefrom, act consistently with 
this 8entiment in our adoration to the Deity. 
Another jon which we must notice as fre- ! 
quently applied to the Deity, but which cannot 
poezibly be a constituent part of the divine char- 
acter is anger. An angry God is the dearest 


4 
| not, let not the 8un go dow! upon 


*be' angry and sin 
your wrath.” 
the 'God'of all 


| | | 

Sipoatls i 
But if common opinion be correct 
the earth is the ena, -4 and g8inful of all be- 
ings, because it lurks in his bosom, as in its eter- 
nal habitation, and instead of not suffering the sun 
to go down upon his wrath, it will exist through 
the lapse of ages and outnumber time and years. 

Yet the hearer will observe that it is frequently 
declared in scripture that God is angry, nay that 
he is angry with the wicked eyery day. How is 
this to be x vg We cannot better answer 
this inquiry than by some 8imple illustration, and 
we hope' to bring it home to your comprehension 
and feelings by famuliar comparison. When in- 
8truction can -be conveyed in this manner it is 
generally more profitable, inasmuch as it is better 
remembered, makes a more lasting impression on 
the memory by enlisting the —_— apy ab- 
8truse or metaphysical discussion, however learn- 
ed or ingenious it may be. Suppose yourself'then 
to be the father of a family and you caution your 
children against the pernicious 8m of lying. You 
repeat to them line upon line and precept upon 
precept. However you may desire and believe 
that your children. will profit by yoar mdtruction, 
yet you very well know that they all will some- 
time or other be guilty of falsehood. - Accord- 
ingly one of your little ones commits -8ome 'overt 
act, and to hide it from your knowledge, he tells 
Rr a8 Now if I0 are CS pam you 

il not be angry with your child, you very: well 
knew that he would be guilty of falsehood ; your 
counsel and advice was all wed in'view of 
this very thing taking place,'a 
ish him for his fault, 1t will not*be in” r, you 
then are not angry; you know the frailties of 
childhood, you expect these displays of imperfec- 
tion and weakness, and there can be nothing to 
excite anger. But how does the child feel—he 
feels that you are angry and why does he feel 
this? For two reasons, first he supposes the 
chastizement to be the result of this 'anger, and 
gecondly he knows that he has acted in a way to 
deserve it. He would be angry with - one of his 
fellows who should have deceived him, and he 
naturally believes the s8ame thing in you. He 
transfers his feelings and lays them to your ac- 
count, and if you were to inquire of him, what 
effect his lies had produced on you, he would say 
at once, *O, my father was very angry with me.” 
Now this was not strictly-true, you were -not m 
the least angry with him, but he thought 80, and 
80 in speaking he availed himself of the language 
most appropriate on the occasion. 

Now my brethren we consider that this is the 
true light in which we are to-understand the an- 
ger of God. It is the conscionusness of our de- 
8erts that gives rise to this expression—it makes 
us transfer our own feelings and1ay'them on him; 
and when it is 8aid that God is angry with t 
sinner every day, it must be understood that he 
who abides in sin, can see nothing but the frowns 
of his heayenly Father instead of his approving 
smile. He has a conscience accuging or excus- 
ing him, and it is in obedience' to its dictates that 
he experiences in his -imagination (and let it be 
remembered that imagination becomes reality i 


even 1f you pun- 


, 


idol of the priest, and the rod of terror, with which | 


- ® 


itz effects, however deceptive ' its origin' may be) 
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the first meaning of those terms in which 
pas8ions are attributed to the Deity. We shall 
_ notice one or " in _ his x3” rm 
| wer 18 impeac and endeavor to explain 
thens tin the same principle. We read that God 
repented that he had made man; and again we 
of Israel will not lie nor 
| ow 
contradic- 
tion to each other, and therefore both cannot be 
trae;” for we cannot possibly with some 
learned divines that we are not sufficient! 
Spiritual ' to understand the Bible and be prot- 
ited by it, until we are willing to receive two 
gentiments in direct opposition to each other and 
believe that they are both correct. If this is spir- 
itual-mindedness we trust that we may never be 80 
insane as to be numbered among the wise. With 
regpect however to the expression, *t repented 
the Lord that he had made man, _ 
thoughts were only evil continually,” 1 


EE ise and thanksgi 

| prayer of praise ving 
that has 
we may 
credit the best Hebrew scholars the translation | 
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ion of God. 


piness migery nor the pleasure, 
the love nor the hatred of in any meagure de- 
0p upon the actions of his creatures. It would 
very absurd to s8up that it did, for it would 
make the Creator 8ubject at once to the will of 
his creatures. But it will very properly be ob- 
jected that God is said in the scri 8 to be 
well pleased, that his soul delighteth in such and 
guch marks of obedience, and guch and such 
things are acceptable unto him. This is all very 
true, and as in the former case we must obgerve 
that the language which we apply to him belongs 
was pe 8 Have gar: Bog rn 11 gone 
an iden, whic: uld .in no way be 
When Oy example you offer up the 

on the altar of 
present an accepta- 
gacrifice unto God. But is God 
Is his happiness increased by 


our heart, you are 8aid to 
e and pleas: 
really pleased ? 


ought to'be the very reverse, that God was at- | this act of obedience ? O no! - But you are, you 


read, | 


they were 8ensible of deserving his wrath, and in 


accordance with their feelings, when Moses, di-| 
vmely instructed, informed them that God would 
surely perform his promise, notwithstanding their 
suited to their 


perverseness, he spoke a la 
comprehension, when he said that *the Lord re- 


'The observations which we have here made 
with respect to jun ore por ha and imper-: 


fections which are attribute 


sistent of all beings. He is every day ve 
gry and every day very mach pleased. : 


1s very angry—but 


if there is a prayer 


meeting appointed and many long prayers made | 


to 2 this anger he gets the better of these 
Footy pn 


and then we are told that, he is very 
pendent upon the good or bad + 
happy and the most wretched being 


isfied that he had created man, notwithstanding | feel that you have been doing that which 

evil propensities. But let this be as It may, 
we have other places in the scriptures, where the 
same gentiment is-conveyed. Thus in Exodus we 


| your de 
]the recollection of his works, you call to mind his 
many exalted virtues, you dwell on his sincerity, 


| quently on his virtues. 


D_ | Short his 'misery 'and happiness are 

act of his! 
creaturesy and he is at the same time the most. 
in the uni- 
verse. Now all this contradiction and absurdity 


it, was 
both a duty and pleasure to perform, and this as- 
gurance, makes you transfer the 8xme delightful 
emotions to your Maker. 


Let us- o8e SOIC 
|esteemed and valued friend of —— have died, 


and in the course of 8o0me years after his de- 
cease - eaki ie nao 5m cue 6-0 he 
acceptable sacrifice of grati to the memory 0 
d friend—your heart is. warm from 


his generosity, his frankness, and expatiate elo- 
* But of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.*” And the worth 
of your dear friend inspires you with language. 
Now why do you do 80? Not to benefit him— 
he is beyond the reach of praise or cengure. Is 
he the happier for it 2 No—is he profited by it? 
No—who then is benefited, it is yourself—you 
reap the pleasurable emotions of gratitude—it is 
your pleasure, your delight, your aceeptable offer- 
ing, and not hi yet we have no doabt, that 
if the circumstances are called to your remem- 


s whic: the Deity, equally | brance, if it should be said to you, do not you re- 
ks. their converse sense to those passions | member the time when you 

which are of an 'amiable character. God in the. 

common estimation of mankind is the moet incon- 
an-: 
If a man 
commits any crime, 'God's peace of mind as far. 
as that individual is concerned is destroyed: he |justly due to him. 


d & eulo- 
2 on your friend? You would answer in the 
language of scripture and in accordance with the 
gentiments of the day, O yes! Poor man, 1 
felt that I was offering him a just remuneration 
for his friendship, it was a 8crifice of gratitude 


And what 1s this but in 80 many words trans- 
fe the benefit which was all your own to him. 
And it is precisely in this light that we under- 
stand these ecripture phrases. If then it should 
be asked, does not our disobedience injure and 
dishonor God ? we must reply in the ive. 
He cannot be injured or dishonored by the actions 
of any of his creatures. Tf it be again asked whet 
benefit is to be derived from obedience we an- 


—_ 
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where commanded to gacrifice to devils. 


| ' And if it be farther asked who 
of this obedience? We 


is benefit? AH the plocenrablo emo. 


epring from that love. _ The benefit is 


or aro Moobodi- | be 


misery of entertaining this 
again 


enounce misery on us for | 
reply most certainly. Should &*' be further in- 
quired why he does 80, if he is not to be profit- | 
ed thereby, we OR OI AE | 
our own comfort. It is our that he has 
in view, and not his own. Can he be profited by 
us? If we ein, what'do we unto him, and if we 
what do we give unto him or what 
receiveth he at our hands? He is infinitely above 
our praise and independent of our transgressions. 
Our wickedness may hurt men such as we are, 
rough) roterſhe mrIM 
e 


be eruel and unjust in i 
pr on | tell us that 


, and they hold up all those 
of which Ong 
| they make it necessary for 
F; the Deity, that he 
cruel to those who never have 
d they tell us mast vindicate his 


; 
E 


Pye and yet th 

ove such a God as this. 

_—_ we #hould commit a fearful in, because 
wes —— the organ nr of — n- 
Justice and oppressio0n—we 8 worship- 
ping a Demon instead of a God, and we are no 


We may learn from-our subject a very suitable 
about teh flow: ” Fehr bepyae pPggr nt 
ut bei ory ; and if we 
sach and such things the G of God will suf- 
fer. God's is 8C: worth having, if it 
depends upon those who talk 80 mach ubont tak- 
ing care of it. I would not trust them, with my 
own, much less with God's. He will take care of 
his own glory and not gow that glory to another. 
When' then we are told to God in our bo- 
dies and gpirits which are his, it must be 'under- 
derstood in the same sense in which we have 
explained the hr of ecriptare in other / 

und not gupposed that we can actually de- 

we > glory of our Maker. 
We 8hould learn from oar subject to have more 
humble sentiments of our deserts. People are 


very fond 'of ing to heaven now & 
was Ante wv wr Bis 


The following e 


us act worthy of the high vocation wherewith we 
are called, because—it is the path of our own true 
ory. Let us avoid all sin and unrighteousness, 
gin and unrighteousness are at war with 

wry Saree api ; 
Finally if we would be true to God and to our 
country and to our religion, we must be true to 


THE GLEANER, 


. RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


ation of the parable of the 
rich man an , 18 from the pen of 
©James Bate, M. A. Rector of D ? We 
find it in the London * Critical Review,” for 
September, 1766. We have seen references 
to this work but have not, as we recollect, be- 
fore seen 80 full a report of it. 

Mr. Bate is 80mewhat 8evere and sarcastic in 8ome 
of his remarks; but the sentiment which he 
advances we think is correct. This is of more 
value, coming as it does, from a man who was 
not a professor of Universaliem, who lived a long 
time ago, and was of high 8tanding in the reli- 
gious world. B, W. 
'The ble of the rick man and the beggar, is 

ge y taken for a moral discourse against lux- 

ury and intemperance. *'To6 be gure, says Mr. 


y | Bate, intemperance is a very bad thing, and we 


learn as much from sundry texts of Scripture. 
But I'll venture to say, that we learn it from no 
part of this parable, For, it no where appears 
from the parable itself, whatever it may from the 
yulgar interpretation of it, —either that the rich 
man was damned, only for eating his victuals in 
& cleanly manner, and .for —_ a plentiful ta- 
ble: (a sentence he had much, better degerved, if 
he had not done 80) nor does it appear from thence, 
that the beggar was carried to heaven, only for 
being a beggar. All we read in the P , is, 
that the one went into a etate of misery, but we 
are NOT TOLD WHY; nor are we told war the 
other went into a state of happiness, but only that 
he did 80. Alas, both the merits of the one, and 
the — of the 6 were of quite Kays need 
nature than is gene gupposed ; and if we 
would fully Ark arena the true and only scope of 
_ parable, we must proceed upon the foregoing 
plan. | 

*We will suppose, then, the rick man who fared 
EEIIUNY 228 the Jew; 80 amply ennched 
with the heavenly treasure of divine revelation. 
"6 Þ goa , who lay ot hts gate, in 80 mis- 
erable an pli eBedeaoy] $-0 Gentile 3 now. re- 
duced to the last degree of want, in to re- 
ligious know . The crumbs which fell from 
the rich man's table, and which the beggar was 80 


4 
But we know of but one way—it is the gift of God, ; 


oo 


desirous of picking up, were Buch fragments of 
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patriarchal and Jewish tradition, as their tra 
philosophers were able to pick-up, 
most care and diligence. And those philosophers 
were also the dogs that licked the'sores of heath- | 
enism, and endeavyored to:Ssupply the want of di- 
vine revelation, by 8uch schemes and 4.97 0g 
concerning the nature of the gods, and the obliga- 
tion of moral duties, as (due allowance made for 
their ignorance and human frailties) did no small 
honor to human nature, and yet thereby” plainly 
showed, how little a way unassisted- reagon could 
go, without some supernatural help; as one of the 
wisest of them frankly confessed. About one and 
the same time, the DEggar dies, and is carried by 
the angels, 1. e. (God's 8piritual messengers to 
mankind) into Abraham's bosom ; that. is, —he 1s 
engrafted into the church of God. And the rich 
man alsq dies and is buried. He dies what we call 
a political death. His dispensation ceases. He 
is rejected from being _ longer the peculiar Son 
of God. The people whom. he parabolically rep- 
represents,are miserably destroyed IVE Romans, 
and the wretched remains of them driven into ex- 
ile over the face of the earth; mere vagabonds, 
with a kind of a mark set upon them, like Cain 
their prototype, for a like crime ; and which mark 
may perhaps be—their adherence to the law. 
Whereby it comes amazingly to pass, that these 
people, though dispersed, yet still dwell alone and 
separate 3 not being reckoned among the nations, 
as Balaam foretold. - 'The rich man being reduced 
to this state of misery, complains bitterly of his 
hard fate ; butis told by Abraham, that he slipped 
his opportunity, while Lazarus laid hold on his, 
and now receives the comfort of it. 'The Jew 
complains of the want of more evidence, to con- 
vince his countrymen, the five brethren ; and would 
fain have Lazarus 8ent from the dead to convert 
them. But. Abraham tells him, that if their own 
Scriptures cannot convince them of their error, 
neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. And exactly 80 it proved in the 
event. For, this parable was delivered towards 
the end of the third year of our Lord's ministry ; 
and in the fourth, or following year of it, the 
words put into the mouth of Abraham, as the con- 
clusion of the parable, are most literally verified, 
by our Lord's raising another L from the | 
dead. And we may presume, . that the beggar 
had the fictitious name of Lazarus given him in 
the parable, not without some reason; since. the 
gupposed request of the rich man, was fully an- 
8wered, by our Lord's raising another, and a real 
Lazarus, from the dead. But what was the con- 
s8equenee? Did this NoToR1OUs miracle convince 
the rich man's brethren? No, truly. His visit 
to them from the dead, was 80 far from convincing 
them, that they actually consulted together, that 
they might put Lazarus also to death ; because by 
reason of him, many of the Jews went away, 
and believed on Jesus.* So much for the true 


. 
- 


| 


' ** Ag I have here confined the sense of the ble 


wholly to the state of the Jew and Gentile, here in this life, | where 


] am 8ensible that this in 
many ; since most undou 
able is visibly adapted to he 

the future state. But then, this is at bottom, no more than 
a Fd 11m received in our infant days; when we used to 
admire the pretty pictures of Abraham and Lazarus, sittin 
together, upon the top of a cloud; with the rich 


tation must give offence to 
y, the machinery of the par- 


with their ut- | For 


apprehensions concerning | tl 
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gense of this parable. But. I have: not-done- yet. 
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+ Tis further remarkable, that the three verses in 
the 16th'-of St. Luke [the 16th, 17th; and: 18th,] 
\ which connect this parable with: the foregoing-one 
of the- unjust steward, are-a kind of 'a key tothe 
whole, and a strong confirmation of the foregoing 
interpretation. ' Ver, 16:'The law and the proph- 
ets were until John :-8ays' our Lord. | 'That.is, the 
Mosaic economy ended, and the Christian dispen- 
8ation commenced, at the time when our Lord was 
inauguratedinto his ministerial office, by St. John 
Baptist. For since that time, or from that time 
forwards, the kingdom of God, or- Christianity, is 
reached; a dispensation under which every. man 
> men of eyery nation) presseth into it, by a 
ready submission and conversion:' Christianity not 
being confined like the Jewish dispensation to. one 
pn iar people only, Ver. 17, And it is easier-for 
eaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to fail. As much as to ay, that God's final end 
and aim, in giving the law, was to make it wholly 
subservient to this last disgpensation of his will to 
mankind. And that therefore the-law was not 80 
properly abrogated, as fulfilled in the Christian 
8cheme. Then follows ver. 18, a text which ..has 
been 80 miserably murdered. and misinterpreted 
by all our commentators; who make- him; who 
gpake as never man spake, to fly ont all-on & eud- 
den into an impertinent digression- concerning 
adultery. A topic that has just. nothing at..all to 
do, with either what, goes before, or what follows 
after. But, *twas enough for our A 10uS Com- 
mentators, there they 8aw the word adultery, what- 
ever became of the thing itself.. 'The words are,— 
whosoevyer putteth away . his wife, and. marrieth 
another, committeth adultery : and whosoever mar- 
rieth her that is put away from her husband, com- 
mitteth adultery. A very little aid, borrowed from 
prophetic language, will show this text. to be a 
close connection of our Lord's argument, - For 
that man is guilty of adultery, in a spiritual sense, 
who puts away the true religion (his epiritual 
gpouse) to” marry another, or to. wed humself to 
a false religion. Hence: come. the expressions 
80 frequent in the Old. Testament, of. going 
after idols, —after men's own inventions,—of 
committing fornication with idols, &c, &c. , And 
this was precisely the- cage of those to whom 
our Savior was then directing his discourse. -. For 
though those Jews were. not, indeed, guilty of 
idolatry like their ancestors, they. 8till lived in a 
state of spiritual adultery, by remaining pertina- 
ciously wedded to the law of Moees, from which 
they had been legally divorced, ever since: the 
tist had 1 | our Lord into his ministe- 

rial office -8econded by that awful voice from heav- 
en,—This my beloved Son, hear ye him : Though 
'the Jews thought they knew better, and would 


cording to the rules of parable language, the being carried 
into jy hr Fac Be ET SON > being raſted 
into the true church, to the pl ALY vious 
gense of Matthew iii 9. And accordi gl | parable no 


into Abraham's bogom, as before i 


of happiness, 


Nip ture- 
which though it wo 6 obs ken not be com- 


pleated till hereafter ; or rather will never 


man sprawling in a great fire below. For in reality, ac- 


at all, but be growing and increasing to-all eternity.” 
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hear nobody but, Mogses,. | Hence it is, that our 
Savior calls thoge Jews—a wicked and adulterous 
generation. For whoever is acquainted-with the 
state of the neighbo nations in those days, 
will 8ee no extraordinery 'reason, why the Jews 
should be 80 particularly $i aby out, for literal 
adultery, more than their heathen neighbors, No. 
Their crime, no doubt, was that of spuritual adul- 


tery. 

Havin thus explained the three verses which 
connect the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
with that of the unjust steward, the author proceeds 
to interpret, the latter upon the same principles. 
The unjust steward, he 8ays, signifies the Jew; 
his lord's debtors are the Gentile: nations 5 mam- 
mon is that share of divine revelation, which was 
committed to the Jewish steward, and upon the 
abrogation of the law, became the mammon of un- 
rigged, or ceased to be any longer a means 
of justification ; the true riches denote the Chris- 
tian revelation ; and the, eyerlasting habitation is 
the church of Christ.  'The. unjust steward after 
his exclugion, is represented as unable to dig, and 
yet ashamed to beg.—* I stand astonished, says 
our author, when I consider how literally these 
two last clauses are, to: this day, verified on that 
unhappy and discarded 8teward, the Jew! "There 
is no 8uch thing as a Jew farmer, or a Jew beggar, 
in any country upon earth.” 

Upon this plan Mr. Bate has paraphrased the 
whole parable; and thus, he says, © the fifteenth 
and sixteenth- chapters of -St. Luke, appear to be 
one continued discourse, uniformly carried on, and 
visibly aiming at one great and important point, 
well worthy of the divine orator ; since it was no 
less than a prophetic description, of the intended 
scheme, the great and general scheme. of the re- 
demption of mankind ; and a sketch of God's man- 
ner of dealing- with-the whole human race, from 
the beginning to the end of time. We see here 
no rope of 8and ;—no unconnected, desultory, and 
8udden jumping from one thing to another, like 
the _ — rant $ and rha ; of ocist 
or & Quaker ;—no skipping, God knows why, from 
the young opendthrift to the knavish attorney or 
steward;—and then to John Baptist ;—next (by 
way of parenthesis) to adultery ;—and 80 on to 

luttony and luxury. No. Well allow that all 

ese are bad enough; and richly deserve to be 


taken to task, in proper time and place ; but then, 


here 1s neither time nor place for them: for we 
find nothing here, but one single and most closely 
reasoned point; and. the whole of it 80 artfully 
cemented, rivetted and mortised into.,one contin- 
ued discourse, on the most,. important of all con- 
cerns; and guch a discourse, as 1s trnly worthy 
of him, who epake' as never man spake.” 


AUTUMN. © 

Autumn comes. 'The spring with her flowers— 
the 8wmmer with her heat and thunder, is past ;— 
and autumn—zear fruitful autumn, appears at last. 
Well, 80 it is—and 80. it has. been—and s0 it will 
be, whale the 8easons come. and go over our earth. 
Autumn 1s pleasant,—Autumn is sweet. 'True, in 
it there is a-8hi more: 80ber aspect thrown 
Jr raul But'it is a8'the 80ft twilight of eve, 
closi 
confusion. Like. the youth, who has been, by the 
flight of 4ime,-brought to the 8edateness of man- 


hills 8tretch away, bearing the 


oyer the theatre of mirth, of bustle and | b 
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is autumn. Along the horizon, the dark 
heavy forest—the 
les are no more an ocean of. living green, but 
they are wide and naked, —the hand of the reaper 


has been there, and nought but the short, yellow 


8tubble, and the fresh, tender growth which follow- 
ed the swing of the scythe, lays before the eye. 
Plenty,—the harvest of the year,—the toil of the 
husbandman, is here. Bending to the earth and 
loaded to profusion, stands a group of. yonder 
trees, whose fruit one by one, as the breeze stirs 
through its branches, strikes the earth, ripened 
and delicious, by the suns and the rains of the by- 

ne gummer. The song of the bird wakes not 

e echoes of Autumy—but in is stead the crick- 
ets, beneath the soft, bland beams of a meridian 
noon, Join in one solemn song, which throws over 
the listener, a shroud of thought, pointing back- 
ward to the things which have been, which now 
are past, and which shall be no more. Autumn— 
Autumn—there is a thousand recollections con- 
nected with the season. | I love the g8ocial few, 
who have with me passed over the flowers of 
spring—who have laughed away the sultry hours 
of 8summer beneath the projecting arms of the 
oak, or took the cool draught at the bursting 
gpring—lI say, I love to meet them again,” when 
the heat of the 8ummer is tempered away, and 
Autumn reigns over the wide earth. I love to 
repeat the s8weet communion which we have had 
together. I love to catch the tear which glistens 
in their eyes, as they bend along the- world be- 
low, and catch the expression, which doubly saith, 
* All things must fade.” It seems to me that feel- 
ing grows stronger at this geason. It seem as 
if we, too, with the departing year, were hasten- 
ing to a close, and that now, even now, we were 
treading the threshold of eternity. And again, 
the rich banquet which is spread over the earth, 
ingpires us with a noble gratitude to its Giver and 
Benefactor. We 8ee pictured outin © bold relief, 
the certainty of a Supreme Being, and cannot re- 
frain from adoring him for his goodness. | 

Wel, there is an Autumn. in the life of man. 
Oh may those whom this season has tonched, 
smile 8weetly amid Spring and Summer—or, in 
other words, may they be cheered by the lovely 
offspring, whosg tread is on the sweetest of flow- 
ers and 8uch as stand proudly amid the ripening 
gummer.  'Then the Autumn of man is charming. 
He can look back and trace his seasons as pass- 
ed by him, with calm contemplation, and smilin 
serenity—viewing in hig imagination, his idohize 
few, following his 8teps, slowly approaching the 
Spot of felicity which he now occupies ;—and 
fondly stretch his fancy away, when the Autumn, 
too, 1s o'er—when its last shade has Pagare on 
his, and his. follower's head, and the /Winter of 
deathis thrown over the scene.— 


Rural Repository 


Love is. a 8weeter,, gurer, and 8tronger rinci- 
pie of obedience than fear. The Law indeed is 
a hammer. to break the heart; but the Gogpel- is 


a key to open. hearts. - A s0ul as8ured of God? 
love, how it will twine about a precept;. ok 
8weetness out of a command, catch at an oppor- 
tunity, long for a duty! How doth it go like a 
ee from flower to flower, from duty to duty, 
from ordinance to ordinance, and extract the ve 

quintessence of all. Such a soul will send bac 
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the etronte of its «fvetions' into "the - Ocean. | 


But 8nch as are frightonod into obedience by fear, 
would 800n abuse 8nch love, Love returns love, 
and the love of God alone constrains to genuine 
obedience.—S, Clarke. 


RELIGION, 
BY J, G. WHITTIER. 

We. pity the man who has no religion in his 
heart—,—no high and irresistible yearning after 
a better and hoher existence ; who is contented 
with the sensuality and ness of earth ; whose 
Spirit never revolts at darkness of its prison 
house, nor exults at the thaught of its final eman- 
cipation. We pity him, for he affords no evidence 
of his high origi o manifestation of that high 
prerogative, which renders man the delegated lord 
of the visible creation. He can rank no higher 
than the animal nature ; the espiritual could never 
8t00p 80 lowly. 'To eek for beastly excitements— 
to minister with a bountiful hand to depraved 
and 8trong appetites—are attributes of the animal 
alone. 'To limit our hopes and aspirations to this 
world, is like remaining forever in the place of our 
birth, without ever lifting the vail of the visible 
horison which bent over our infancy. 

There is rehigion in every thing around us; a 
calm and holy religion in the unbreathing things 
of nature, which man would do well to imitate. ; 
It is a meek and blessed influence, stealing in, as 
it were, unawares upon the heart. It has no ter- 
ror—no gloom in its approaches.—It does not 
rouse the passions. It is untrameled by the creeds, 
and unshadowed by the guperstitions of men. It 
is fresh from the hands of its author ; and glowing 
from the immediate presence of the Great Spirit, 
which es and quickens it.—lt is written on 
the ed sky. It looks on from every star. It 
is on the 8ailing cloud, and in the invisible wind. 
It is among the hills and valleys of earth—where 
the shrubless mountain tops pierce the thin atmos- 
phere of eternal winter, or where the mi forest- 
fluctuates before the strong wind, with its dark 
waves of green foliage. It is spread out like a 
legible language upon the broad face of the un- 
sleeping ocean, It is the poetry of nature. It is this 
which uplifts the spirit within us, until it is tall 
enough to overlook the shadows of our place of 
probation; which breaks, link after link, the chain 
which binds us to materiality ; and which opens 
to our imagination a world of spiritual beauty and 
holiness.—Laberalist. 4 | 


_ JESUTTS, 

'The order of Jexznits has produced both the 
worst and the best men which the christian world 
has ever known—and has, in its successful zeal 
for knowledge, and the circulation of mental light, 
bequeathed a vast debt of gratitude to posterity ; 
but unkapeliy encouraging certain scholastic doc- 
trines, w by a_ mind at once 8ubtle and vi- 
cious, can be eaxsily perverted into the sonetion 
of the most dangerous and systemized immorality, 
has already drawn upon its pos8essors an almost, 
universal odium, which, by far the er part 
of them, is singularly undegerved.—D: UT, 


«The righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell 
therein forever.? 


2 ON. 
© [For the Universalist.} 
THE VOICE OF NATURE. 
Awake my alumbering muse, and ging 
One joyous anthem. more; _ 
And rajse a grateful song to him, 


Whom heaven and earth adore, 


While all the stars, that fill the sky, 
Proclaim his deathless praise, | 
And from their shining orbs on high, 
Invite our humble lays. 


His goodness in her path 
Who sends her gentle showers. 


Gray autumn comes, and in each hand 
A golden shief diaplays; 

And scatters plenty ugh the land, 
To wake devotion's praise. 


See ocean's mantle widely thrown 


Let titude our hearts inspire ire, 
Load reap am ies waa 
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